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JLO  A  LARGELY  Quaker  audience  it  seems  superfluous  to  speak 
of  the  concerns  which  Friends  have  had  for  peace  over  the  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  which  the  Society  has  existed,  and  in  which  it  has 
exerted  an  influence  for  peace.  Often  this  has  taken  one  of  several 
familiar  forms,  relief  work  when  relief  was  necessary,  ambulance  work 
in  wartime,  but  what  could  we  do  in  a  cold  war?  The  first  and  most 
obvious  thing  was  to  study  the  causes  of  tension,  and  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  as  an  English  Friend,  I  should  like  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
work  of  American  Friends  in  preparing  the  two  studies,  the  second 
of  which,  Steps  to  Peace ,  was  published  just  before  we  went  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  July,  1951. 

We  went  under  a  deep  sense  of  concern  to  do  what  we  could 
to  lessen  tension,  but  we  had  no  exaggerated  ideas  of  our  importance. 
We  were  a  group  of  quite  ordinary  people.  Leslie  Metcalf,  Chairman 
of  our  East-West  Relations  Committee  in  England,  is  an  engineer. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  he  helped  to  erect  one  of  the  first  great  electric 
stations  in  Russia.  He  is  now  chief  engineer  of  the  Coal  Board  in 
England.  Kathleen  Lonsdale,  the  most  distinguished  member  of  our 
group,  is  professor  of  chemistry  at  London  University.  She  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  scientist  with  an  international 
reputation.  Gerald  Bailey  is  known  to  many  Friends  over  here.  He 
is  a  writer  and  was  for  19  years  the  director  of  the  very  old  established 
British  Peace  Council  which  is  largely  based  on  the  churches.  He  was 
probably  the  most  skillful  member  of  the  party  in  dealing  with  diplo¬ 
matic  problems.  We  four  were  members  of  our  East- West  Relations 
Committee  and  had  studied  together  the  problems  of  East-West 
tension  at  week-end  conferences. 

There  were  three  other  members  of  our  delegation  to  Russia: 
Margaret  Backhouse,  who  was  for  some  years  chairman  of  our  English 
Friends  Service  Council;  Mildred  Creak,  who  is  a  doctor,  and  a  special¬ 
ist  in  child  psychology;  and  Frank  Edmead,  a  youngish  journalist 
whom  I  knew  as  a  member  of  the  French  ambulance  unit  during  the 
war,  and  who  is  with  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

We  set  out  with  two  main  objectives:  one  was  to  try  and  find 
out  as  much  as  possible  about  conditions  as  they  are  today  in  Russia; 
and  to  try  and  understand  the  problems  of  East- West  tension  from 
the  Russian  point  of  view;  the  second  was,  as  opportunity  offered,  to 
point  out  to  them  how  they  and  their  government,  or  things  which 
they  and  their  government  were  doing,  were  increasing  tension,  or 
things  which  they  could  do  to  lessen  tension.  From  the  very  outset, 
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even  before  we  went,  we  made  it  clear  that  we  were  an  independent 
group  representing  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  no  sense  were  we  a 
group  of  "yes  men.”  Now  they  knew,  even  before  we  went,  why  we 
could  not  sign  the  Stockholm  appeal,  why  we  did  not  agree  with 
many  of  the  tenets  of  their  Soviet  peace  committee,  or  the  World 
Peace  Committee.  We  were  critical  of  their  propaganda.  We  were 
critical  of  the  way  in  which  they  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  non- 
Communist  countries. 

From  the  outset  we  were  received  with  the  greatest  openness 
and  frankness,  not  only  by  important  people,  but  quite  simple  people 
with  whom  we  obviously  did  not  agree,  but  who  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  frank,  open  way  in  which  we  spoke  the  truth  as  we  knew  it.  We 
did  not  know  what  our  agenda  would  be  day  by  day.  We  asked  to 
see  certain  things,  and  they  did  their  utmost  to  show  us  the  things 
we  wanted  to  see,  and  to  let  us  meet  the  people  we  wanted  to  meet. 
We  did  not  ask  for  the  impossible,  but  we  did  ask  some  quite  odd  things. 
For  instance,  Leslie  Metcalf  asked  to  go  down  a  coal  mine.  I  asked 
to  see  a  chocolate  factory.  Kathleen  Lonsdale,  who  is  a  prison  visitor 
in  England,  asked  to  see  a  prison.  And  in  each  case  our  requests  were 
acceded  to,  and  we  did  see  these  things.  Speaking  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  at  the  chocolate  factory,  I  was  more  impressed  that  it  wasn’t 
a  showplace  than  if  it  had  turned  out  to  be  a  showplace.  Although 
the  factory  was  spotlessly  clean,  it  was  technically  a  long  way  behind 
our  own  practice. 

In  the  course  of  our  efforts  to  see  as  much  as  we  could  of  Russia 
we  saw  churches,  museums,  factories.  We  saw  a  collective  farm,  and 
going  around  in  Moscow,  in  Kiev,  and  in  Leningrad,  we  saw  housing 
projects.  We  met  quite  a  lot  of  ordinary  people  on  these  visits.  In 
addition,  we  met  the  leaders  of  the  churches,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
here,  that  not  only  did  we  meet  the  leaders  of  the  Baptist  church,  and 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  but  on  one  of  the  first  evenings  we  were 
there,  we  attended  a  most  remarkable  service  in  the  great  Baptist 
Church  in  Moscow.  In  a  church  which  would  seat  1500,  with  side 
galleries  down  each  side,  and  a  big  gallery  at  the  end,  there  were  at 
that  week-night  service — they  did  not  know  that  we  were  coming — 
about  1800  people.  For  an  hour  we  took  part  in  a  simple,  non¬ 
conformist  service  in  which  together,  in  spite  of  differences  of  language, 
we  worshipped  God,  we  sang  well-known  hymns,  we  heard  a  reading 
from  the  Bible,  and  a  prayer.  And  then  Leslie  Metcalf,  who  speaks  a 
fair  amount  of  Russian,  addressed  this  great  gathering,  giving  them 
the  message  of  good  will  to  all  men  which  was  approved  by  London 
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Yearly  Meeting  in  1950,  and  of  which  a  Russian  translation  was  avail¬ 
able.  He  finished  by  referring  to  the  only  text  inscribed  on  the  wall 
in  this  very  simple  church,  God  is  love.  He  then  brought  us  all  to  our 
feet  for  two  or  three  minutes  of  complete  silence.  And  as  I  wrote  in 
my  diary  that  night,  never  before,  and  perhaps  never  again,  shall  I 
be  so  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  living  God. 

We  also  took  part  in  two  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
next  day  we  went  down  to  the  great  monastery  at  Zagorsk  where 
between  20  and  25  thousand  people  were  milling  about  in  the  great 
campus,  with  its  eleven  beautiful  churches  with  their  blue  and  gold 
onion  domes.  The  special  celebration  of  St.  Sergei’s  Day  was  being 
celebrated  by  patriarchs  from  three  or  four  countries,  by  metropolitans, 
archemandrites,  archbishops  and  bishops  in  the  most  gorgeous  proces¬ 
sions.  I  must  admit  that  I  stood  in  silence  for  an  hour  in  the  great 
cathedral  amidst  a  milling  throng — there  must  have  been  at  least  7,000 
people  standing  in  a  solid  mass  (they  do  not  have  seats  in  Orthodox 
Churches) — and  watched  and  listened  to  a  gorgeous  service.  Since 
then  I  have  read  the  Russian  liturgy  and  realize  that  the  words  were 
mostly  the  simple  words  of  the  Bible,  but  I  must  admit  in  all  honesty 
that  Friends’  Meeting  is  no  training  ground  for  appreciation  of  the 
splendour  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  service. 

Friends  here  should  know  that  there  is  real  freedom  to  worship 
in  Russia  today,  but  I  would  say  that  it  is  freedom  within  a  pretty 
narrow  limit.  I  think  that  if  worship  led  the  worshippers  to  take  a 
view  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  state,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue.  We  also  knew,  or  found  out,  that  there  are  no  Sunday  schools; 
nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  should  realize  that  this 
freedom  to  worship  God  does  exist. 

We  saw  the  minister  of  education  for  the  Russian  Republic. 
We  saw  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Nationalities  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  with  one  of  his  colleagues, 
who  was  also  a  deputy.  We  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  International  Section  of  the  Trade  Unions,  and  heard  about 
their  wages-methods  and  their  schemes  for  Social  Security.  We  met 
two  editors  of  important  papers.  Kathleen  Lonsdale  had  a  reception 
at  the  Academy  of  Science,  where  they  asked  her  to  speak  about  Quaker¬ 
ism.  I  had  a  morning  at  the  section  of  the  Academy  which  deals  with 
town  and  country  planning.  And  finally,  we  had  the  long,  three-and- 
a-half-hour  interview  with  the  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  Jacob  Malik, 
in  which  we  put  to  him  the  seven  points  which  I  think  have  been 
quoted  freely  in  the  American  papers.  These  dealt  with  such  prob- 
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lems  as  restraining  hostile  propaganda.  There  is  a  lot  of  very  severe 
propaganda  against  the  West.  We  asked  for  an  opening  up  both 
ways  for  visits  and  correspondence.  We  asked  for  pledges  of  non¬ 
intervention  in  non-Communist  countries  in  return  for  an  undertaking 
from  the  West  that  there  would  be  no  intervention  in  Communist 
countries.  We  raised  the  whole  problem  of  disarmament.  We  raised 
the  problem  of  joint  action  through  the  United  Nations  to  aid  backward 
countries.  We  raised  the  problem  of  countries  not  at  present  members 
of  the  UN  being  admitted,  and  finally  pressed  the  need  for  discussions 
aimed  at  reducing  East-West  tension.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  more 
about  that — his  replies  have  been  fairly  fully  quoted.  Observers  in 
Moscow,  such  as  American  and  English  correspondents,  and  our  own 
ambassador,  and  others,  feel  that  the  importance  of  the  interview  was 
not  so  much  its  material  as  the  fact  that  Mr.  Malik  used  a  small  group  of 
peace-loving,  independent  people  to  put  out  to  the  world  his  answers. 

There  were  three  things  that  these  visits  and  these  contacts  have 
taught  us:  the  first  is — and  this  seems  to  surprise  American  audiences — 
that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  ordinary  people  in  Russia  today  is 
comparable,  perhaps  not  exactly  the  same,  but  in  the  same  bracket  as 
the  standard  of  living  in  England;  they  are  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
satisfied  and  content  with  the  country  in  which  they  live.  The  second 
point  that  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
conditions  of  the  ordinary  people  in  the  West.  To  them  conditions 
in  England  have  been  made  to  appear  as  very  hard,  and  similar  to 
those  of  which  Charles  Dickens  was  writing  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  think  that  conditions  are  as  he  described  them  in  Oliver  Twist 
or  David  Copperfield. 

I  find  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  in  America  about 
conditions  as  they  are  in  Russia.  Several  people  have  asked  me,  "Did 
you  see  anyone  smile?”  Well,  it  made  me  smile  to  be  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion  because  quite  unlike  the  conditions  in  Germany  before  the  war, 
or  even  as  I  noticed  them  in  going  through  Czechoslovakia  on  our 
way  out  to  Moscow,  people  in  Russia  seem  happy.  I  think  that  the 
reason  is  this:  They  measure  everything  by  their  own  past.  I  met 
a  very  beautiful  silver-haired  school  mistress  way  out  on  a  farm  in  the 
Ukraine — a  farm,  by  the  way,  where  the  resident  population  is  6,000 — 
a  great  big  collective  farm  of  five  or  six  villages.  She  said  to  me  that 
in  this  area  before  the  Revolution,  that  is,  before  1917,  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  the  people  could  read  and  write.  Today  everyone  can  read 
and  write.  "And  from  this  farm  alone,  more  than  200  young  people 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  as  doctors  and  professional  people.”  She 
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added  with  a  twinkle,  "Although  we  are  a  thousand  kilometers  from 
the  sea,  we  have  produced  one  admiral.” 

I  think  it  is  important  that  Friends  and  others  should  realize  that 
though  conditions  in  Russia,  by  comparison  with  your  high  standards 
in  this  country,  are  hard,  nevertheless,  I  come  from  a  contented  coun¬ 
try  where  our  standard  of  living  is  lower  than  yours,  and  the  standard 
in  Russia  is  comparable  to  ours  in  England.  They  have  their  over¬ 
crowding  problems;  they  probably  grumble  as  you  and  I  do;  but  they 
are  conscious  of  a  freedom — they  use  the  word  continuously — a  free¬ 
dom  which  by  comparison  with  their  own  past  is  quite  considerable. 
Russia  has  never  been  a  free  country  in  our  sense.  Nevertheless,  they 
continually  said:  but  we  are  so  free,  we  can  criticize,  and  we  have  the 
economic  freedom  that  we  had  not  in  the  past.  It  is  no  good  trying 
to  talk  to  people,  not  only  whose  language  in  the  ordinary  sense  you 
do  not  know,  but  who  just  do  not  understand  what  you  are  talking 
about. 

As  I  shall  say  later  on,  this  is  a  long-term  job;  we  must  not 
assume  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  people  who  are  other  than  reasonably 
well  fed,  reasonably  clothed,  and  who  are  very  proud  of  their  country. 

The  third  point  that  struck  us  was  also  a  matter  of  ignorance — 
and  one  which  is  causing  people  in  Russia  very  grave  fear  and  con¬ 
cern.  Everyone  in  the  world,  on  my  assumption,  wants  peace,  but  we 
go  about  it  in  different  ways.  And  believe  me,  the  people  in  Russia 
want  peace  desperately.  They  have  suffered  what  America  has  not 
suffered — a  devastating  war  in  their  own  country  within  very  recent 
years.  But  they  think,  they  believe,  they  have  been  told,  partly  by 
their  own  propaganda,  partly  (dare  I  say  it)  by  articles  in  American 
newspapers,  that  American  business  wants  war,  or  near  war,  for  the 
profits  it  brings  and  for  the  easy  and  steady  good  times  that  it  brings. 
They  believe  it  because  they  have  been  told  it  and  because  you  say  it. 
But  they  believe  it  for  another  reason.  We  were  struck  by  how  greatly 
the  money  urge  has  come  into  the  U.S.S.R.  When  we  met  the  trade 
unions  they  said,  "This  is  not  an  egalitarian  country,  we  do  not  believe 
in  that.  Every  job  here  has  its  piece  rate,  every  piece  rate  has  its 
special  prize,  or  extra  bonus.” 

Everything  is  based  on  productivity.  I  know  a  good  deal  about 
piece-rates.  I  think,  judging  by  what  I  saw  in  one  or  two  factories, 
they  know  a  great  deal  about  productivity  inducements.  The  fact  is, 
everyone  is  concerned  with  money.  What  is  more,  there  is  a  new 
well-to-do  class,  a  class  of  professors  and  directors  of  factories  and 
senior  civil  servants.  All  these  important  people  in  Russia  are  getting 
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eight  and  ten  times  as  much  in  money  as  the  people  at  the  ordinary 
jobs.  You  may  take  it  that  you  can  live  on  about  500  rubles  a  month  at  a 
minimum  standard  of  comfort.  A  university  professor  gets  6,000  rubles 
a  month.  I  think  that  the  upper  management  in  industry  gets  quite 
as  much.  Anyhow,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  people  with  their 
motor  cars,  their  little  country  dachas,  probably  in  the  main  quite 
simple,  but  nevertheless  a  second  house,  and  their  apartments  in 
the  cities.  The  shops  in  Moscow  and  Kiev  show  plenty  of  expensive 
luxury  goods.  People  do  not  seem  to  be  jealous  of  their  well-to-do 
class.  They  have  not  inherited  wealth;  they  are  people  who  have  gone 
to  the  top  by  their  own  ability — a  field  marshal’s  baton  in  every 
private’s  knapsack. 

Those  are  the  things  that  struck  us.  But  what  can  we  do?  The  first 
thing  we  must  do  unquestionably  is  to  be  better  Christians  and  better 
democrats  ourselves.  If  we  think,  and  we  do  think,  that  we  have  a 
better  way,  a  better  system,  we  must  be  quite  sure  that  we  make  that 
system  work  well;  that  when  we  talk  about  freedom  it  is  real  freedom. 

The  second  thing  is  that  while  we  must  fearlessly  reject,  as  we 
did,  what  we  think  wrong,  we  must  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  what 
is  good,  and  I  think  particularly  the  solid  progress  which  Russia  has 
made  since  the  devastating  war,  and  the  extraordinary  development 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  country  with  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  it  has  ever  known  in  the  past. 

Thirdly,  we  must  not  do  what  we  accuse  them  of  doing.  I  assure 
you  that  when  you  go  through  the  "iron  curtain”  as  we  did,  it  looks  to 
Russian  eyes  as  though  it  is  the  West  that  is  hanging  up  the  iron 
curtain.  Every  time  we  refuse  permission  for  some  Russian  scientist 
or  other  person  to  come  to  England  or  America,  that  news  is  pub¬ 
licized  very  fully.  Just  before  we  were  there,  Glasgow  University  had 
its  fifth  centenary,  and  distinguished  scientists  were  invited  from 
Russia  to  attend  the  celebrations.  Their  permission  to  attend  was 
refused  by  the  British  government.  Finally,  one  visa  was  granted,  but 
too  late  to  be  effective.  This  hit  our  friends  in  Russia  very  hard 
indeed;  and  to  put  it  mildly,  when  we  said  that  they  were  shutting 
their  frontiers  against  people  coming  from  the  West,  we  were  chal¬ 
lenged  with  hypocrisy  as  we  were  shutting  our  frontiers  to  people 
who  were  coming  from  the  East. 

Finally,  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  discount  the  peace 
speeches,  the  peace  gestures,  which  are  coming  out  of  the  East.  Just 
after  we  got  back,  Marshall  Svernik  made  a  speech  which  was  pacific, 
at  any  rate  in  words.  Almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  teleprinters, 
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an  official  spokesman  in  Washington,  and  an  official  spokesman  in 
London  said,  "This  is  just  propaganda.”  That  is  a  very  foolish  thing 
to  do,  because  it  is  making  a  stick  with  which  to  beat  our  own  backs. 
If  every  time  they  make  some  pacific  approach,  we  turn  it  down  out  of 
hand,  they  retort,  "You  don’t  even  want  us  to  talk  about  an  alternative 
to  war.”  I  recognize  that  all  governments  have  been  clumsy,  but  in 
particular  I  recognize  that  the  Russian  government  has  been  extremely 
clumsy;  has  given  great  provocation  to  the  West  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  Again  and  again  the  Russians  seem  to  have  done  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  moment.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  us  to 
deny,  those  of  us  who  hold  the  Christian  belief,  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  duty  to  be  forgiving  and  understanding  and  to  try  again. 

When  we  were  in  Russia,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  a  very  eminent 
Oriental  diplomat,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  the  Indian  Ambassador  in 
Moscow,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  climate. 
If  there  is  a  change  in  the  climate,  if  Russia  does  want  to  feel  through 
towards  a  better  understanding,  we  have  a  great  duty  to  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  the  West.  The  people  of  the  West  are  so  disbelieving  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  people  of  the  East,  and  the  people  of  the  East  are 
so  disbelieving  of  the  sincerity  of  the  people  of  the  West  that  unless 
we  can  think  of  some  real  gesture  of  peace-making  which  counts, 
which  can  be  seen  and  felt,  I  despair  of  getting  the  pressure  down. 
The  gesture  which  I  personally  have  compared  it  with,  in  the  field 
of  war,  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate.  I  think  an  American  audience 
will  understand  if  I  say  that  if  we  can  find  something  in  the  field  of 
peace  comparable  to  the  Churchill-Roosevelt  agreement  on  bases  and 
destroyers  before  America  came  into  the  war,  an  agreement  which 
needed  no  speeches  but  which  people  understood,  and  we  could  start 
making  exchanges  of  that  sort  between  the  West  and  Russia,  then  I 
believe  we  could  really  begin  to  hope  for  an  easing  of  the  tension. 

Four  things  have  occurred  to  me.  One  of  them  is  an  act  which 
Russia  herself  could  perform  and  which  would  in  England  have  an 
enormous  effect.  During  the  war  some  few  Englishmen  married  Rus¬ 
sian  wives.  The  Russian  government  has  prevented  those  wives  from 
coming  back  to  their  husbands.  This  has  become  a  matter  of  inter¬ 
national  diplomatic  action  at  the  very  highest  level;  ambassadors  have 
spent  hours  trying  to  reach  a  solution.  If  the  Russian  government 
could  put  those  16  women  in  an  airplane — I  was  going  to  say  whether 
they  wanted  to  go  or  not — and  would  send  them  to  England,  there 
would  be  such  a  wave  of  good  feeling  engendered  that  it  would  be 
better  than  a  hundred  speeches. 
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If  Russia  and  the  West  could  agree  upon  the  Austrian  treaty, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  improving  our 
relationships.  If  Russia  and  the  West  could  forget  the  differences  and 
get  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  that  would  be  a  moment  pregnant  with 
opportunity. 

Finally,  I  believe  there  is  something  which  we  ought  to  think 
about  very  carefully  before  it  is  too  late:  Russia  is  intensely  fright¬ 
ened  of  a  rearmed  Germany.  It  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  precipitate  an  early  war  than  the  real  belief  that  Germany 
will  again  become  a  great  military  power.  That  is  something  that  the 
West  could  trade  in  at  this  moment  in  return  for  freeing  the  whole 
of  Germany  from  any  sort  of  foreign  control. 

I  have  been  in  the  United  States  many  times.  I  am  conscious  on 
this  visit  of  a  dangerous  and  surprising  atmosphere,  dare  I  say  an 
atmosphere  of  fear — not  a  fear  that  you  will  be  conquered,  or  fear  of 
an  enemy — but  fear  of  something  unknown.  A  great  observer  of 
the  American  people,  an  Englishman,  said  to  me  recently,  "Give  the 
Americans  time,  and  they  have  the  instinct  for  doing  the  right  thing. 
What  I  am  frightened  of  is — have  we  got  time?” 

Friends  have  a  great  responsibility.  This  thing  is  not  going  to 
solve  itself  quickly.  It  may  be  ten  years  before  we  can  look  with 
confidence  to  the  political  international  field.  Many  times  in  the  next 
few  years,  both  East  and  West  will  say  the  wrong  thing  and  do  the 
wrong  thing.  We,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  responsibility  as  a  steadying 
influence.  We  must  not  be  panicked  by  the  present  unnatural  tides 
and  pulls  in  the  world. 

Every  day  in  Russia  we  were  conscious  of  God’s  guidance,  step 
by  step.  We  did  not  know  whom  we  should  meet.  We  had  to  rely 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  in  what  we  said.  I  believe  we  shall 
only  succeed  in  our  struggle  for  peace,  if  we  are  willing  to  submit 
ourselves  to  God’s  guidance. 


Question:  Do  the  Russians  think  of  the  United  States  as  controlling 
Western  policy? 

Answer:  I  think  that  is  the  general  opinion, — they  spoke  of  the 
United  States  and  her  satellite  Britain.  There  is,  I  think,  a  danger  in 
trying  to  divide  the  United  States  and  England.  At  any  rate,  when 
we  called  as  we  did,  on  the  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  the  People’s  Republic 
in  China  (the  ambassador  was  away),  I  was  conscious  that  he  felt 
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that  it  might  be  all  right  between  England  and  China  because  we 
had  recognized  Communist  China,  but  the  United  States  had  not  done 
so,  and  the  United  Nations  had  not  done  so.  I  tried  always  to  keep 
any  discussion  on  the  broadest  international  basis.  Most  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms,  I  must  admit,  were  aimed  at  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
usually  with  England  tagging  along  behind. 

Question:  What  are  the  contributing  forces  to  the  higher  standard 
of  living? 

Answer:  I  am  not  an  economist,  but  I  think  that  one  reason  is  that 
Russia  has  become  to  so  great  an  extent  an  industrial  country.  It  has 
enormous  natural  resources  comparable  only  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  industrial  development  has  not  yet,  of  course,  reached 
nearly  the  stage  it  has  here.  Transportation  is  improving;  instead  of 
only  relying  on  rather  old-fashioned  railways,  they  have  roads  and 
trucks,  and  generally  an  industrial  improvement.  But  of  course,  the 
basic  reason  for  Russia’s  wealth  is  her  rich  land.  I  flew  over  a  thousand 
miles  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  world.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  farmer, 
and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that,  mile  after  mile,  the  land  is  being 
well  farmed,  and  the  land  is  in  good  heart.  I  would  say  that  good 
farming  is  basically  the  reason  for  Russia’s  improved  standard.  What¬ 
ever  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  method  by  which  the  original 
farmers  were  dispossessed  and  the  land  was  taken  into  public  owner¬ 
ship  when  these  great  collective  farms  were  set  up,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  standard  of  living  has  been  improved  and 
that  the  machinery  is  working. 

Question:  What  is  the  educational  situation  in  Russia? 

Answer:  First,  by  my  own  observation  and  from  what  the  Minister 
of  Education,  or  as  he  is  called,  the  Minister  of  Public  Enlightenment, 
told  us,  education  is  universal.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  children 
do  go  to  school.  The  system  is  this,  that  from  3  or  4  up  to  7  years, 
schooling  is  not  free.  We  saw  a  creche.  We  saw  a  kindergarten.  The 
charges  are  very  small,  and  as  women  work  universally  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  factories  and  farms,  they  can  very  easily  earn  more  in  the  factory 
than  the  cost  of  sending  their  children  to  kindergarten.  The  kinder¬ 
garten  we  saw  in  Kiev  was  really  wonderful,  and  we  saw  others  as  we 
passed  by  which  seemed  to  us  comparable  in  their  equipment.  From 
about  7  to  16,  education  is  free  and  universal,  and  my  colleagues  on 
the  party,  who  know  about  education,  said  that  it  was  a  good  system 
on  paper,  if  a  bit  mass-produced,  not  leaving  much  room  for  individual 
initiative.  From  17  onwards  education  is  charged  for  again.  The  reason 
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given  for  the  quite  small  charge,  graded  according  to  salary  and  within 
the  powers  of  people  to  pay,  was  that  the  children  did  not  work  so 
well  if  their  parents  were  not  making  some  sacrifice  for  them.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  are  getting  some 
advantages.  It  is  easier  for  them  to  pay  these  fees  for  higher  education; 
and  we  were  told  that  they  were  finding  it  easier  to  get  through  the 
examinations,  not  only  because  of  their  inherited  ability,  but  because 
in  better  apartments  and  better  surroundings,  they  find  it  easier  to 
work.  But  I  gather  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  knowledgeable 
on  educational  problems  like  Kathleen  Lonsdale,  Margaret  Backhouse, 
and  Mildred  Creak,  felt  the  system  was,  on  the  whole,  an  adequate 
system,  but  like  all  things  in  rather  new  countries,  a  bit  rigid. 

Question:  Is  the  fear  of  industrial  and  economic  competition  at  the 
base  of  our  difficulties? 

Answer:  Well,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  that.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Russia  has  any  fear  of  competition.  They  have  an  enormous  potential 
home  market.  They  have  a  system,  a  government,  which  can  control 
absolutely  the  economic  planning  inside  and  what  comes  in;  and 
frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  fear  of  competition  is  the  basis  of  our 
difficulties.  I  hope  that  Friends  will  realize  that  I  am  answering  these 
questions  without  notice  and  that  I  am  not  an  authority  on  these 
problems.  There  are  in  this  audience  eminent  economists  who  may 
say  that  I  am  wrong;  economists  (perhaps  you  are  one  yourself)  have 
a  way  of  doing  that,  but  my  answer  is  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  it. 

Question:  What  signs  did  you  see  of  rearmament;  did  you  see  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  streets;  is  the  draft  stepped  up? 

Answer:  Taking  these  questions  in  reverse,  Russia  has,  I  believe, 
always  had  conscription.  It  is  interesting  that  there  is  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  which  allows  some  form  of  conscientious  objection, 
though  as  far  as  we  could  gather,  the  numbers  who  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  it  are  very,  very  small.  But  there  has  always  been  conscription, 
and  of  course  that  means  in  a  great  country  that  there  is  a  very  large 
standing  army.  We  saw  practically  no  soldiers  on  the  street,  except 
men  on  leave.  We  see  quite  as  many  of  these  here  as  we  did  in  Moscow 
or  Kiev,  and  we  saw  no  sign  whatever  of  military  display.  They  have 
passed  a  law  which  says  that  there  is  to  be  no  war  propaganda  at  all. 
We  explained  that  in  our  view,  it  is  not  war  propaganda  only  about 
which  you  want  to  pass  laws,  it  is  hostile  propaganda  that  stirs  up  the 
cause  of  war.  But  the  fact  is  that  you  do  not  see  warlike  preparations. 
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I  must  be  honest,  I  saw  only  one  body  of  marching  troops.  As 
we  were  going  out  one  evening  to  one  of  our  many  evening  meetings 
in  Moscow,  we  saw  a  body  of  soldiers,  very  smart.  I  thought,  now 
we’ve  seen  the  Russian  armies,  and  our  friends  the  interpreters  said, 
"Ah,  that’s  interesting,  I’m  glad  you  saw  that.  They’re  changing  the 
guard  at  the  Kremlin,  they  do  it  every  night.”  And  I  was  reminded 
that  only  a  week  before  I  had  seen  them  changing  the  guard  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

We  were  not  conscious  of  a  great  military  power.  When  it  comes 
to  rearmament,  they  have  an  enormous  potential  which  they  can  still 
change  over  to  rearmament  in  their  house-rebuilding  program.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  my  own  city  of  over  a  million 
people  for  some  years,  and  I  know  something  about  housing  programs. 
I  wish  that  we  had  in  England  anything  like  the  slum  clearance  and 
rehousing  projects  which  we  could  see  everywhere.  In  Moscow,  they 
have  six  great  skyscrapers  going  up,  and  hundreds  of  schemes  of  big, 
multi-story  apartment  blocks.  In  Kiev  the  same,  and  there  they  have 
a  very  large  rebuilding  program  from  the  damage  of  the  war  because 
it  was  the  larger  buildings  which  were  destroyed.  At  the  Institute  of 
Town  Planning,  I  saw  pictures  of  perhaps  twenty  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  These  were  convincing  proof  that  building  projects 
were  going  forward  all  over  Russia.  This  is  a  civilian  stake  in  peace 
which  could  be  still  switched  to  war,  which,  in  my  opinion,  if  this 
armament  race  goes  on,  will  be  switched  to  war  production. 

Question:  To  what  degree  do  the  Russians  adhere  to  the  theory  set 
forth  by  Marx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin? 

Answer:  There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
built  up  on  the  basis  of  a  belief  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Marx, 
Lenin  and  Stalin.  It  is  a  Communist  country.  I  nearly  said  it  was  a 
Communist  country,  because  I  was  surprised  at  the  degree  to  which  it 
has  passed  from  what  I  would  describe  as  pure  Communism.  But  just 
as  England  is  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  country,  and  we  are  not 
living  up  to  our  standards,  so  I  suspect  they  are  departing,  if  not 
from  the  letter,  quite  a  lot  from  the  spirit,  of  the  pure  doctrine  of 
Marx  and  Lenin.  What  I  would  say  on  that  is  this,  that  I  cannot  judge, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  judge,  what  is  happening.  But  1 
am  certain  that  given  peace,  you  will  not  recognize  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
ten  years’  time. 

A  certain  metamorphosis  is  going  forward,  and  I  would  think 
that  it  is  very  likely,  almost  certain,  that  they  will  depart  further  from 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  They  have  done  so  already. 
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There  are  too  many  new  vested  interests  building  up  not  to  make  me 
pretty  certain  of  that.  I  think  that  the  country  is  contented.  I  think 
it  is  itself  unconscious  of  the  change.  I  think  people  will  go  on  using 
the  old  texts  as  doctrine  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  I  think  they  will 
still  try  to  inculcate  into  children  and  young  people  the  extreme 
socialism  on  which  they  have  built  up  the  country  as  it  is  today.  All 
that  is  true,  but  however  much  we  dislike  it,  it  is  not  worth  going 
to  war  about  it. 

Question:  How  do  conditions  in  the  satellite  countries  differ  from 
conditions  you  saw  in  Russia? 

Answer:  Our  visit  was  specifically  to  Russia,  and  I  would  rather  not 
say  anything  about  conditions  in  the  satellite  countries.  The  only  one 
of  which  we  stopped  off  in,  and  that  was  only  for  a  night,  was  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  I  will  just  say  this,  that  the  same  tension  of  which  I  was 
conscious  on  the  one  or  two  visits  I  paid  to  Germany  before  the  war — 
the  sort  of  tension  in  which  everyone  looked  over  his  shoulder  before 
he  spoke  to  a  stranger  to  see  who  might  be  there — of  this  tension  I 
was  conscious  in  Prague.  We  were  there  on  Saturday  night.  There 
were  few  people  about  in  the  streets.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  nobody  spoke  to  us,  and  I  think  if  we  had  spoken 
to  anyone  he  would  have  looked  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  the  absence 
of  that  tension  which  I  expected  to  find  in  Russia  which  makes  me 
say  that  people  in  Russia  are  contented  with  their  lot.  We  know,  at 
least  I  think  we  know,  that  there  are  many  people  in  Russia  who  have 
been  taken  off  to  some  sort  of  imprisonment,  nevertheless  people  seem 
unconscious  of  it,  and  ordinary  people,  and  all  sorts  of  people  like  the 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Church  seemed  delighted  to  speak  to  us 
and  tell  us  how  proud  they  were  of  their  country.  There  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  atmosphere  in  Prague:  the  atmosphere  which  I  had  noticed 
before  the  war  in  Germany.  Having  said  that,  I  must  repeat  that  I 
have  practically  no  knowledge  of  conditions  of  the  satellite  countries. 

Question:  What  obstacles  exist  to  the  exchange  of  students  between 
Russia  and  the  western  countries? 

Answer:  There  was  a  visit  of  English  students  to  Russia  which  was, 
I  think,  largely  non-political  in  its  make-up.  To  a  gathering  largely 
consisting  of  Friends,  may  I  say  that  we  Quakers  have  got  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  reputation  in  the  world.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  we  have 
had  a  universally  friendly  press,  and  people  seem  to  understand  that 
we  are  quite  independent  and  sometimes  opposed  to  our  own  gov¬ 
ernments;  we  are  not  politically  attached  to  any  "ism,”  and  we  can 
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be  trusted.  Too  many  of  the  parties  that  have  gone  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  recent  years  from  England  and  other  countries  have  been  selected 
because  of  their  political  opinions,  opinions  which  the  people  who 
are  in  them  have  expressed  prior  to  their  visit.  These  have  usually 
been  favorable  to  the  Communist  regime,  even  though  they  may  not 
consist  of  avowed  Communists.  That,  I  think,  makes  a  bad  impression 
both  ways.  I  am  certain  that  the  Russian  people  do  not  like  parties 
of  people  who  are  merely  "yes  men,”  and  who  merely  say  "How 
wonderful,”  and  who  have  no  real  opinion  of  their  own.  On  their 
return,  the  reports  of  these  parties  may  do  even  more  harm  than  good. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  one  or  two  of  these  reports  are  very 
honest  and  factual,  but  when  they  have  been  made  in  England  they 
have  been  discounted  out  of  hand  because  of  the  source  from  which 
they  came.  Now,  one  of  the  things  we  pressed  for  was  an  opening 
up  of  communications,  the  interchange  of  students  and  correspond¬ 
ence.  But  since  my  return  I  have  become  more  conscious  of  the 
difficulties  which  face  anyone  going  to  the  U.S.S.R.  who  has  not  got 
something  equivalent  to  the  Quaker  ticket,  and  you  do  not  get  that 
under  about  300  years.  We  have  got  to  do  this:  We  must  have  parties 
of  young  students,  we  must  have  seminars  in  which  young  Russians 
honestly  come  in  and  discuss  with  their  fellows  in  other  countries  the 
problems  of  the  world.  But  it  is  one  of  those  things  on  which  I  feel  I 
ought  to  issue  a  word  of  warning.  It  will  not  happen  tomorrow,  or 
the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Question:  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Voice  of  America? 

Answer:  Well,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  have  never  heard 
the  Voice  of  America,  except  as  expressed  by  Friends  and  others,  and 
I  do  not  quite  know  the  line  it  takes.  But  what  I  am  quite  sure  of  is 
this,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  much  impression  on  a  people 
who  do  not  understand  what  it  is  all  about.  Now,  while  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  Voice  of  America,  I  do  know  Mr.  Herbert  Mor¬ 
rison,  our  Foreign  Secretary  in  England.  Just  before  we  went  to 
Russia  he  was  invited  by  Pravda  to  write  a  letter — by  Pravda  or  Izvestia, 
I  do  not  remember  which — which  they  said  they  would  publish;  and 
he  wrote  a  letter  all  about  freedom  and  things  like  that,  and  they 
published  it;  and  when  I  read  the  letter,  having  just  got  back  from 
Russia,  I  knew  why  they  had  published  it:  because  the  people  just 
wouldn’t  understand  what  it  was  all  about.  They  think  they  have 
freedom,  I  must  emphasize  this;  and  if  you  have  never  known  any 
other  freedom,  you  are  ignorant  of  what  it  means.  Their  idea  of 
freedom  is  that  they  can  either  buy  Pravda  or  Izvestia,  or  they  need 
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not  buy  either — perfectly  free!  And  the  idea  that  it  is  greater  freedom 
for  you  to  buy  one  of  twenty  papers,  all  of  whom  are  free  to  say  the 
most  awful  things  about  each  other  and  anything  else,  just  does  not 
occur  to  them.  And  so  when  you  ask  about  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  only  voice  I  think  that  the  Russian  people  could  hear  from  America 
is  if  America  did  something  really  generous  in  the  international  field. 
This  is  the  voice  of  America  that  I  am  listening  for,  and  I  know  I 
shall  hear  it  in  the  long  run.  But  in  America’s  present  state,  if  I  may 
speak  as  a  Britisher  (you  can  throw  me  out),  I  don’t  feel  that  you 
are  in  good  shape  to  do  and  say  this  sort  of  thing  at  the  moment.  I 
feel  that  we  must  get  past  this  present  feeling  of  tension,  and  then 
the  true  voice  of  America  will,  I  think,  be  heard. 

Question:  To  what  extent  does  the  Communist  party  control  the  labor 
unions  and  their  activities? 

Answer:  Well,  that  is  a  very  wide  question.  I  believe  there  are  only 
about  2,000,000  Communists  in  Russia,  and  they  are  the  real  masters 
of  the  country,  and  I- suspect  that  they  are  in  many  things — trade  unions 
included — the  power  behind  the  throne.  The  trade  unions,  as  they 
were  described  to  us,  are  very  much  shop,  factory,  industry  groupings 
in  which  the  trade  unions  have  definite  jobs,  such  as  the  control  of 
the  social  security  and  things  of  that  sort,  as  well  as  a  place  in  the 
negotiation  for  wages.  It  interested  me  to  hear  the  head  of  a  great 
factory  telling  how  he  had  fixed  his  wages  and  rates,  and  piece-rates, 
and  how  he  at  certain  stages  had  to  consult  the  trade  unions.  In  our 
industries,  we  in  England  appreciate  the  great  value  of  joint  consulta¬ 
tion  at  all  stages.  I  suspect  that  behind  it  all  in  Russia  there  is  a  fairly 
close  control.  The  U.S.S.R.,  after  all,  is  a  totalitarian  state.  It  is  run 
on  certain  lines  of  which  we  have  a  fairly  good  idea,  and  it  is  based 
finally  on  the  control  of  this  small,  but  compact  party.  I  sometimes 
wonder  who  controls  England  arid  America.  It  is  not,  I  think,  always 
the  voter  who  gets  the  fair  crack  of  the  whip,  at  least  I  found  that  in 
my  own  local  politics  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  to  know  the  fellow 
who  is  voting,  if  you  are  the  representative.  I  believe  that  we  must 
be  patient  and  let  Russia  work  out  her  own  method.  I  believe  that 
just  as  in  this  country,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  public  opinion  which  will 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  of  America;  so  in  the  long 
run,  even  in  a  totalitarian  country,  it  is  really  public  opinion  that 
matters.  No  government  can  govern  very  far  ahead  of  the  people; 
if  they  go  too  far,  they  fail.  I  think  that  generally  speaking,  a  good 
deal  of  attention  is  given  to  informed  public  opinion  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
even  by  the  bosses  of  the  Communist  party. 
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